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Maine Larmer, 


The Maine Farmer. 


Sem!-Centennial Number. 
HISTORY OF THE PAPER, AND SKETCHES 

OF Irs FOUNDERS AND Past PUBLISH- 

ERS AND EDITORS«» 

The MAINE FARMER has now been pub- 
lished 50 years, and with this number starts 
on the century home-stretch. Fifty years 
have wrought great changes in Maine; in 
her development. her material wealth, her 
trade, her agriculture and her people. Few 
persons survive who were in the active 
stage of life when this paper was founded, 
and so far a8 we are aware, not one of its 
founders have escaped the mutations of 
time, but all have passed away. We still 
have subscribers who were subscribers the 
first year, but they are few and are grow- 
ing less year by year. It seems to us pro- 
per in this issne, the first in the second half 
century, that we recall some of the events 
connected with the starting of the FARMER 
and briefly trace its history from that time 
down to the present; that we recount the 
circumstances which brought the paper in- 
to existence, name the changes which have 
been made in ownership and editorship, 
and give brief sketches of those who have 
been prominently connected with it but are 
so no longer, and have either died or re- 
tired from active business. 

The need of an agricultural paper in 
Maine had long been felt and with the or- 
ganization of several county agricultural 








societies which took place in 1832 and a 


1833, several projects were on foot for sup- 
plying the want. Parties in Bangor and 
Portland were moving in the matter but 
nothing came of the effort in either of those 
places. The Kennebec County Agricul- 
tural Society was organized in 1832 by 
leading men in Winthrop and the adjoining 
towns, and in the following year it was 
proposed by the same parties to start a pa- 
per in Winthrop to be the organ and mouth- 
piece of the Society: That such was the 
case is abundantly proved by contempora- 
neous testimony as well as by the fact that 
the very first article in the first issue of 
the paper, is a report of the committee on 
Bulls and milch cows, of the first cattle 
show.and Fair of the Society. This is fol- 


They have seattered much useful informa- 


expectations 
men scattered over so wide an 


must conform to the climate; consequent- 
tyne plee or meth aren Vary. je many re- 

rom those farmers no farther South 
ofus than Massachusetts. Our peculiar 
situation also having a surplus of good 
soil, a comparatively sparse lation. 
high labor, and not ov undant, 
must necessarily cause our mode of man- 
agement and generally economy, to be 
very different from that of many of our 
sister States. 


We deem it therefore, expedient that we 
should advise one another, and that we 
might the better hold counsel together, we 
have commenced this paper to be a medium 
of communication among the farmers and 
mechanics and inhabitants of Maine, upon 
subjects relating to the improvement of 
their respective employments. This, while 
it cannot possibly the usefulness 
or circulation of other journals, may, and 
it is hoped will become, by the aid of. the 
practical men of our State, a valuable 
coadjutor in the cause of useful knowledge. 
We shall as faras in us lies, enquire and 
excite others to enquire, into the natural 
resources of the State. Weare yet a new 
country, and our physical power has not 
begun to be developed. Our vegetable 
riches have not counted, our ag- 
ricultural s , and our mineral treas- 
ure, are yet slum in the soil. Other 
nsiderations have 


but 

4 

gards the honor and glory of 

to which, it is our and 

? Is it not time 

1 of us endeayor 

to place the greatness of our country on a 

but far more permanent basis 

than our commerce and political institu- 

tions? We indeed hope that these both may 

increase to unrivalled extent and perfec- 

tion; but the former, h it encircles 
the globe in its embrace, 

again 


lowed by the Report of the commitees on ns 


Manufactured Articles, on Vegetables, 
Working Oxen and Steers, Beef Cattle, and 
on Rams and Sheep. Dr. Holmes was a 
member of the last named committee. It was 
at first proposed to call the paper the MAINE 
FARMER, but other parties being about to 
print a paper by that name, the name Ken- 
nebec Farmer was adopted for the name ot 
the paper. But after eight numbers of the 
new paper had been issued and the Portland 
movement having proved abortive, the 
name was changed and the one originally 
intended adopted. 
Holmes to give an account of the change, 
in the proper place, in his own quaint way. 

The first number of the Kennebec Farm- 
er was issued January 21, 1833 with Ezekiel 


Holmes as editor and Wm. Noyes & Co. as} by the 


publishers. Associated with Mr. Noyes in 
the ownership of the paper, were several 
Winthrop gentlemen who had been promi- 
nently connected with Kennebec Agricul- 
ture and who lent their names and influ- 
ence to help the cause along. ‘The price 
was fixed at two dollars a year in advance 
or two dollars and a half if payment was 
delayed beyond the year. It was printed. 
in quarto form and the size of the printed 
page was 734 by 83¢ inches. In the first 
issue there are a few personal notices. The 
first offers bulbous roots for sale; another 
announces that cash is paid by the pub- 
lishers for clean cotton rags and another 
calls for one or two hundred cedar posts 
each ten feet long. There are but few ad- 
vertisements ; one is a sheriff's sale by 


But we will allow Dr. y 


and risi 
men chelsea pre | 
children, are attached 


How can this enterprise and this intelli- 
gence, which is so im to the stabili- 
ty of the nation, bé developed than 
study and the practice of an art 
“which gives so wide a scope to corpo 

brings its conclusions to 


pa- 
tion, remote frum the allurements of polit- 
ical ambition, bis mind untainted by sordid 
desires and 


with gratitude 
more and more devoted to 


and his brother 

man;” and while he ks with pity and 

calmness on the machinations of unprinci- 

led aspirants will interpose ‘to heal, to 

and to save!” 

Respecting the change of name which 

took place after the first eight numbers, 
Dr. Holmes editorially said : 


CHANGE OF NAME. 


Some 
Geo. W. Stanley Deputy Sheriff; another pay ers 


announces that Mr. Chas. Robbins will in- 
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,| Sold out bis half interest to Wm. 


The attention of the Sanaa 


received shows conclusively that a paper 
devoted to these interests was called for by 


in the " 

sol aogoss 8 

use- 
ancuiie some fem 


ratefully received and shall receive a — 
nour columns. It being our grand object 
to render ours a a ae are 
obliged to imcur a very le ex- 
pa. il —— ae KR 
give a more to whatever 
of useful matter is therein ’ 
you cam procure a few subscribers to the 
prospectus upon this sheet it will be of es- 
sential service in promoting our object and 
assisting us in our . With respect, 
yours, E. Hotmes, Editor. 
ELwan Woop, 
Wa. C. FULLER, 
Sam’. P. BENSON, 
Wm. NOYEs. 

Winthrop, 1834. 

The first four volumes were published in 
Winthrop by William Noyes and Company. 
The fifth volume bears the imprint of Wm. 
Noyes, Hallowell, showing that the paper 
had been moved to that place, but in 1838, 
the concern was purchased by Marcian 
Seavy and moved back to Winthrop. In 
1839, Mr. Seavy sold out to Wm. Noyes and 
Benj. F. Robbins; the 7th and 8th volumes 
bear the imprint of Noyes and Robbins. 
Volume 9 (1840) was published by Wm. 
Noyes, Mr. Robbins having retired to en- 
gage in other pursuits. In 1843 and 1844, 
the paper though printed in Winthrop was 
dated Portland, under an arrangement with 
Hon. Francis O. J. Smith to furnish a cer- 
tain number of subscribers in that vicinity. 
No other change took place in the paper 
until the autumn of 1844, when the paper 
was purchased by Russell Eaton and moved 
to Augusta. It was then changed to the 
folio form, which it has since retained, was 
enlarged, a new and elegant head procured, 
new type purchased and the office fitted up 
in first class style for those days. In his 
prospectus, Mr. Eaton says: 

‘*The subscriber respectfully informs the 
public that he has purchased the entire es- 
vergmncygg of the Maine FARMER, ons 

made arrangements to’ commence 
publication * Augusta yt the first of Jan- 
uary next. It may not. very necessary 
to say much to the people of Maine explan- 
the or commendatory of 
one of the oldest agricultural 


to 
ics, being almost exclusively devoted to the 
dissemination of their views and experiences 
and constantly employed in urging them to 
take and maintain a and commanding 
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Dr. EZEKIEL HOLMES. 


it is now one of the largest weeklies in the 
State. The first increase in size was made 
in 1834, when a col umn was added and also 
sofhething to the length of the column. 
The quarto form was continued until Mr. 
Eaton purehased the paper in 1844, when 
he enlarged the paper, changed the form to 
a folio, and had a new and elegant head en- 
graved. He also improved the appearance 
of the paper in various ways. Mr. Eaton 
made another enlargement in 1847, and had 
anew head engraved to correspond with 
the increase in width. This head repre- 
sented the Augusta dam and other views of 
the city along the river front. The repre- 
sentation of a topsail schooner above the. 
dam was an incongruity which excited no 
little comment. In 1860, the paper was 
again enlarged and the head still in use en- 
— from a design by J. H. Cochrane of 
city. The last enlargement was made 
in 1870. It has been put in a new dress 
many times, having had three since 1870. 
But few of the original subscribers are 
left. Frequently during the past decade, 
have statements accompanied obituary not- 
ices that *‘the deceased had taken the Far- 
MER from the first.”” The venerable Moses 
‘Taber of Salem, Ohio, is one of the surviv- 
ors and was not only a subscriber to the 
first volume but worked hard to make the 
the paper a success. Since he left the State 
many years ago, his annual remittance for 
the paper has always been accompanied by 
words of encouragement. He has been a 
friend indeed. Mr. Francis Fuller of Win- 
throp, as stated elsewhere, is an *‘original” 
and there are doubtless a few others. 
EZeKIEL HOLMEs. 


Dr. Ezekiel Holmes, the founder and for 
thirty-two years the editor in chief of the 
MAINE FARMER, was the second son of 
Nathaniel and Asenath (Chandler) Holmes 
and was born on the old Holmes homestead 
in Kingston, Mass., and in the same house 
where three generations of his ancestors 
had lived, August 24th 1801. He was the 
sixth in descent from William Holmes, 
who was born in England in 1592, and 
was at Scituate, Mass., in 1641, and 20 
years later of Marshfield. His grandfather 
was Ephraim Holmes and his grandmother 
Zeruiah Bryant of Plympton. His mother, 
Asenath Chandler, was the daughter of 
Perez and Rhoda (Wadsworth) Chandler, 
so that Dr. Holmes was a distant relative 
of both the poets, Bryant and Longfellow. 


ring} He was also a relative of the Hon. John 


The purchase of the paper by Mr. Eaton 
marks a new era in the History of the Far- 
MER. He was a practical printer, in the 
prime of manhood, and had had considera- 


ble experience in publishing papers. He! had 


took hold of it with the determination to 
achieve success, if hard work could accom- 
plish it, and he succeeded beyond his hopes. 
The removal of the paper to Augusta, also 
operated as he anticipated. His subscrip- 
tion list run up from hundreds into thou- 
sands and the FARMER took the first 
rank as the organ of the farmers of Maine, 
a position which it has since retained. In 


Holmes of Alfred, who was the first United 
States Senator from Maine. 

Ezekiel Holmes graduated at Brown 
gga in 1821, and soon after came to 
Maine. is maternal, uncle Dr. Seth 
Chandler, had previously settled in Maine, 
and his son, Dr. Benjamin Chandler, was in 
practice at Paris Hill. Young Holmes read 
medicine with Dr. Benjamin Chandler at 
Paris, and took his medical degree at Bow- 
doin College in 1824. He married about 
the time of his graduation, Sarah Elizabeth 
Benson, daughter of Job Benson of Liver- 
more, and sister of Wealthea Benson who 
become the wife of his teacher, Dr. 
Chandler. His health being somewhat 
delicate, he did not enter upon the practice 
of medicine, but accepted the position of 
President of the Gardiner Lyceum. s school 
founded through the mun of Hon. 
R. H. Gardiner. He also started a paper 
called the Farmers’ and Mechanics’ Journal, 

y journal which was discontinued 
at the end of one year. He continued his 
connection with the school until 1832 when 
he moved to Winthrop, and in the follow- 


1858, after publishing the paper 14 years. | that 


he sold out to Homan and Manley, former- 
ly owners of the Gospel Banner. It was 
published by them until 1861, when on 
account of failing health, Mr. Manley 
8. 
Badger, the present senior publisher. Mr. 
Homan continued his interest until 1878, 
when he sold out to his nephew, Joseph H. 


itor from July 23, 1863 to the close of that 


When the paper was first started, but lit- 
tle attention was given to its news columns 


Dr, W. B. 
J. 


tO/time. Upto 1864 Mr. 
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.| County bar. Isaac died in December of the 





He was beloved by all who knew him, and | and 


his acquaintance in the State was very ex- 
tensive. Resolutions of respect were 
passed by Temple Lodge one of which was 
as follows: 

**Resolved That as respects his public 
and private life, we would record our sense 
of his integrity, his great learning, and 
his earnest, practical efforts for the public 


The Legislature, which was in session at 
the time of his death, passed the following 
resolutions, an honor rarely conferred by 
that body upon a private citizen: 

‘Resolved, That in the recent death of 
Hon. Ezekiel Holmes, the State of Maine 
has lost one of its most usefui citizens. 

Resolved, That in testimony of our re- 
spect for the memory of the deceased, these 
resolutions be entered on the journal of 
this House.” 

So long had Doctor Holmes been con- 
nected with the FARMER, and so closely 
has his name been identitied with it by its 
readers, that at his death, many felt that 
the paper could mot be continued without 
him. But seventeen years have elapsed 
since that time, and the FARMER has never 
failed to make its ey | visitations to its 
numerous patrons, an illustration of the 
fact that no one man is absolutely essential 
to the success of any business. 

Dr. Holmes left. two children, viz.: Pat- 
rick Henry, born May 31, 1826, married 
Mary W. Hilliard of Pembroke, and Sarah 
Elizabeth, born July 12, 1831, married 
Samuel D. Besse of Wayne. His widow 
still survives, residing with her son. Dr. 
Holmes is remembered by his cotempora- 
ries as a genial, kind-hearted man, pos- 
sessed of a wide range of knowledge, an 
able writer,a ready speaker, one whose 
aim was to be right and do right, careless 
in his business affairs, and in the accumu- 
lation of property a failure. He was a 
much better friend to others than to him- 
self. He used his talents and spent his 
life for the benefit of others, and he will 
long be remembered as the poor man’s 
friend. 

WILLIAM NOyYEs. 


William Noyes, the first publisher of this 
paper, was the son of Thomas and Mary 
(Sutherland) Noyes, and was born in 
Brunswick, Maine, March 15, 1809. His fa- 
ther died when he was very young, and 
when fourteen years of age, he entered the 

rinting office of the late Joseph Griffin, in 
is native town, and served an old fashioned 
apprenticeship of seven years, graduating 
in 1830. He learned the business in every 
detail, and soon after leaving Mr. Griffin he 
started the Brunswick Journal, which he 
continued to publish about a year. In 
1831-2 he went to Boston and worked in 
the Boston Type and Stereotype Foundry, 
as compositor. After he left there he went 
to Nashua, N. H., and worked for John F. 
Trow, who is now one of the largest pub- 
lishers in New York city. From Nashua 
he went to Hallowell and published for a 
while a Water Cure paper. In 1833 he went 
to Winthrop, and in connection with Dr. 
Holmes and others, started the MAINE 
FARMER, with which he was connected as 
publisher, with the exception of one year, 
until 1844, when he sold out to Russell Ea- 
ton. In 1845 Mr. Noyes, in company with 
the late Louis O. Cowan, (then a clerk in 
the Kennebec Journal office), went to 
Saco, at the earnest request of the late 
Moses Emery, Esq., to establish a Whig 
per. They started the Union, (now the 
nion & Journal). Noyes & Cowan dis- 
solved partnership 1850 or ’51, and Mr. 
siogen seecant ajob office. At this time N. 
J. chelder, now of the Lowell Daily 
Mail, was in partnership with him a short 
oyes continued in 
the job printing business. On the 18th of 
May. 1864, he purchased the Maine Demo- 
crat and took into partnership his eldest 
son, Isaac B. Noyes, a member of the York 


same “eb py William S. Noyes was then ad- 
mi to the firm. In 1867, Oct. 16, Messrs. 
Noyes. sold to Hon. Chas. A. Shaw of Bid- 
deford, and in December of that year the 
paper was moved to Biddeford. In March 
of the follow year, 1868, Mr. Noyes 
went to Rock and established the Knox 
& Lincoln Patriot, which he continued for 
one year. In May, 1869, he moved to Saco 

ork County I 


tive enactment, 
have it Marcion, but the 
the “o” to ‘a, 
the change. He was born in Scar’ 
April 19, 1804. His father was Capt. 
Sea’ ( 6g and his 


*| 1819 his parents removed to Norridgewock, 


he was in Portland, and in April of that 
year, commenced a small monthly paper 
called the Farmer and Artizan. e have 
seen the two first volumes, aad it may have 
been published three years. This paper is 
omitted from Griffin’s Press of Maine. Sub- 
sequently, though we cannot give the date, 
Mr. Seavy went to Tennessee and was there 
at the breaking out of the war in 1861. In 
October of that year he was permitted to 
come North, and availed himself of the op- 
tunity. He then went into business fo 
Portiand, — up Homeopathic medi- 
cines for the profession and for family use. 
Seven years ago he moved to Deering and 
still resides there. He is quite advanced in 
ears, but still practices his profession of 
omcopathic medicine. 

Mr. Seavy has always been interested in 
agriculture and horticulture, and especially 
80 in fruit culture. He claims to have first 
started the project of a Board of Agricul- 
ture for Maine. He drafted the original 
bill providing for such a Board, which was 
presented by Dr. Holmes, then a member 
of the House from Winthrop. The bill was 
passed as originally drafted, save one 
slight amendment. Mr. Seavy was a mem- 
ber of the first Board organized under the 
act, representing Cumberland county. He 
was offered the presidency of the Board, 
but declined it. He has been twice mar- 
ried; first to Jane Collins of Portland, and 
2d to Eliza Ruggles. He has had seven 
children, five of whom are living. 


BENJAMIN F. ROBBINS. 

He learned the trade in the MAINE FaRM- 
ER office, and when Marcian Seavy sold 
the paper, Mr. Robbins bought an interest, 
and for two years the paper was published 
under the firm name of Noyes and Robbins. 
Volumes seven and eight bear their im- 
print. In 1840 he sold out to Mr. Noyes, 
became a Universalist minister and 
preached in various parts of the State with 
very good success. Soon after the death of 
Mr. Eli Manley, foreman in the MAINE 
FARMER office, Mr. Robbins was offered 
and accepted the position, which he contin- 
ued to fill until within five days of his 
death, which occurred August 5, 1852. Dr. 
Holmes said of him:. **We have been asso- 
ciated with him so long that his death 
seems like being bereaved of one of our 
own family. In addition to his other du- 
ties as foreman, he occasionally wrote arti- 
cles for the paper which were character- 
ized by great good sense, and abounded 
with valuable practical suggestions. Hon- 
est, industrious and faithful, he was a man 
upon whom you could rely and not be dis- 
appointed.” Mr. Robbins was the son of 
Benjamin and Sybil (Foster) Robbins, 
=— of Asa and Olive (Clark) Rob- 

ins, and great-grandson of Daniel Rob- 
bins of Walpole, Mass., who married Mary 
Kingsbury. He married Mary Linda Chan- 
dler, daughter of Enos of Winthrop, and 
had one son, Frederic E. C. Chandler, who 
graduated at the Farmington Normal 
School, and is a teacher in Deering, Me. 
At the time of his death Mr. Robbins was 
thirty-four years old. 


RUSSELL EATON. 


Russell Eaton, one of the founders of the 
Kennebec Journal, and for many years the 
publisher of the MAINE FARMER, was born 
in Amherst and Elizabeth (Wise) Eaton, 
in Worcester, M .ss., Feb. 19, 1800. When 
eleven years of use he entered the office of 
the Nationa! 2 .is, then published by Henry 
Rogers andrew .ined eight years. His father 
then moved t» Boston, and Russell went 
with him and worked for three years in 
the job office of Thomas Rowe. In 1822 he 
went to Washington and worked in the 
government printing office, then in charge 
of Gales and Seaton. In 1825 he came to 
Augusta, and with Hon. Luther Severance 
started the Kennebec Journal. He con- 
tinued in the firm of Eaton and Severance 
eight years, and then sold out his interest 
to his partner. He then engaged in various 
other pursuits for several years. The sea- 
son of 1844 he was engaged in brick-mak- 
ing, but in the autumn of that year he 
purchased of Wm. Noyes the MAINE 
FARMER for one thousand dollars. ‘The 
paper then had from ten to twelve hundred 
subscribers, but many of them were in 
arrears and not a few of them irresponsi- 
ble. He moved the office to Augusta and 
at once put agents in the field to work up 
a larger list and collect arrearages, being, 
as he thinks, the first publisher in the State 
to adopt this plan. ; 

Mr. Eaton took the paper under many 
discouraging circumstances, but was de- 
termined to achieve success. He was a 
good jot printer, and his work soon became 

eservedly popular. He took charge of 
this part himself, and also looked after the 
make-up of the paper. He came to the 
office carly, brought his dinner with him, 
and for years rarely left his work till 
twelve o'clock. He was sustained in his 
efforts by good friends who never failed 
him in the time of need, and soon the busi- 
ness began to pay something. After four- 
teen years, he sold the paper, reserving the 
accounts, to Homan and Manley for twenty 
thousand dollars. The subscription list 
then numbered ten thousand names. 

After the sale of the FARMER he engaged 
in some other business enterprises, one of 
which was the purchase of the grist mill 
on Bond Brook, which he operated several 
years. Hesold out some years ago, and 
since fhen has been retired from active 
business. He has been for many years a 
director in the Kennebec Savings Bank and 
still holds the position. He is still vigor- 
ous for one of his years, and his mental 
faculties are as strong as ever. He mar- 
ried in November 1829 Mary Ann, daughter 
of Geo. W. Perkins of Augusta, formerly 
of Bridgewater, Mass. His wife deceased 
some years ago. He has reared a large 
family, one of his sons, Russell P. Eaton, 
being for several years proprietor of the 
New England Farmer. 

James 8S. MANLEY. 


James Sullivan Manley was born to Am- 
asa and Lydia (French) Manley, at Putney, 
Vermont, July 17, 1816. His grandfather 
was Jesse Manley of Stoughton, Mass. In 


Maine, and in 1833 Mr. Manley came to 
Augusta and was clerk in a dry goods store, 
At the age of 25 years he made up his mind 
to learn the printers’ art, and for that pur- 
pose entered the office of the Kennebec 
Journal, then published by Luther Seyer- 
ance and John Dorr. In 1842 he wei to 
Bangor and was foreman of the r and 
Courier office, then published by Smith and 
Sayward. In 1843, in connection with Jo- 
seph A. Homan, he purchased the Gospel 
Banner, which was published under the 
firm name of Homan and Manley, until 
1854, when Mr. Manley sold out and retired 
to engage in mereantile pursuits. In 1858 
he and Mr. Homan bought the Mame 
Farmer, which they published together 
until 1861, when on account of 


ber. The ey thee | ——s his ap- 
peared in the r: 

“We gave, last week, a brief announce- 
ment of the death of Bro. James 8. Manley, 
which, after a protracted and painful iil- 
ness, occurred in that city on Monday eve- 
ning, the 9th inst. Bro. Manley was one of 
our most valuable citizens, and enjoyed in 
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left three children, viz.: Joseph H.. now 
the junior publisher of this paper and Post- 
master of Augusta, Abby S. and James 8. 


Joseru A. HOMAN. 


Joseph Ashton Homan was born in Mar- 
blehead, Maas., Jan. 16th, 1816. His father 
was Joseph Homan, a descendant of one of 
the early settlers, and his mother Nancy 
Verte, whose grandfather, a French refu- 
gee, came to Marblehead a short time be- 

ore the Revolutionary war. Joseph Ho- 

man was lost at sea when his son, Joseph 
Ashton, was about seven years of age, 
leaving his wife with four young children, 
with no provision for their support, save 
the labor of her own hands. ‘Three years 
after she moved with her family to Boston. 
and when the subject of this notice was 
scarcely fourteen years old he was appren- 
ticed to the office of the Independent Chroni- 
cleand Patriot, a long-established daily and 
semi-weekly of which John B. Davis was 
editor. Among his earliest recollections of 
this period was the reception in Boston of 
the famous speech by Daniel Webster, in 
reply to Hayne, in January, 1830. He aided 
in putting itin type. In 1832, the Patriot 
was merged with the Boston Daily Ad- 
vertizer, Nathan Hale being editor and he 
(Homan) was merged with it. A year af- 
ter he entered the office of the New England 
Galaxy, then the leading literary paper of 
Boston, where he remained until the paper 
was discentinued, which was in 1836. 

In 1837, he came to Augusta, and engag- 
ed with Hon. Luther Severance, then the 
publisher of the Kennebee Journal. The 
Whigs being in power. the Journal was 
made the State paper. The next year the 
democrats again carried the State and the 
Age, published by Wm. R. Smith, was 
made the State paper, and Mr. Homan wags 
employed in the Age office from 1837 to 
1842. In 1842, he moved to Bangor to take 
the position of foreman in the Whig office, 
where he remained a year, when he return- 
ed to Augusta and with his brother-in-law, 
James S. Manley became proprietors of the 
Gospel Banner. This partnership contin- 
ued until 1854, when Mr. Manley sold out 
and Mr. Homan became sole proprietor for 
a short time, when he sold an interest in 
the paper to Rev. J. W. Hanson. In 1858, 
when they sold the Banner to Rev. R. A. 
Ballou, Mr. Homan, in company with Mr. 
Manuley, his former partner, bought the 
MAINE FARMER of Russell Eaton. This 

artnership continued until 1861, when 

anley sold his interest to W, S. Badger. 
Mr. Homan continued in the firm until 
April 1878. when he sold out to Joseph Ho- 
man Manley and retired from the publish- 
ing business. During his-entire connection 
with the Banner, he was general and news 
editor, and also of the FARMER until April 
1872. Few men in Maine have had a long- 
er connection with the newspaper press of 
the State than he, it being over forty-one 

ears from the time he came to Maine, to 
his retirement, and none a more honorgble 
one. He was able to retire with a compe- 
tency, which by long years of patient labor 
he richly earned. He was married April 
8, 1840, to Susan, the second daughter of 
Charlies Sewall, and grand-daughter of 
Gen. Henry Sewall, one of the early set- 
tlers of Augusta. ‘They have had three 
children, but all deceased young. 

Mr. Homan was an original member of 
the Maine Press Association, and has serv- 
ed as its President, and has always been in- 
terested in its work. 


Dr. N. T. TRUE. 


Dr. Nathaniel Tuckerman True, editor 
from 1865 to 1869, was born to the late 
John True of Pownal and Mary Hatch of 
North Yarmouth, his wife, March 15, 1812. 
He was born in Pownal aud worked upon 
his father’s farm, attending the district 
schools, fitted for College at North Yar- 
mouth Academy, under the instruction of 
Joseph Shuman, LLD, and entered Bowdoin 
College in 1833. He remained two years, 
and then commenced teaching, in which 
occupation he has spent the greater part of 
his life. He studied medicine and received 
his degree at the Maine Medical School in 
1840. He had no taste for the practice, but 
preferred to teach, in which he was very 
successful. He taught the Monmouth 
Academy, and was the Principal of Gould’s 
Academy, in Bethel, in its palmiest days. 
He has lectured much on geology and oth- 
er topics of the natural sciences and is prob- 
ably the best living authority in Maine on 
Mineralogy. He has also been a close stu- 
dent of history, and is well booked up on 
the history of his town, county and State. 
He has been closely connected with our ed. 
ucational interests, was S@pervisor of 
schools for Oxford county until the office 
was abolished, and has frequently lectured 
on educational topics. He was editor of 
the Bethel Courier during the two years it 
was published, and has been a frequent 
contributor to the columns of Maine pa- 


rs. 

Pr. True has been twice married ; first in 
1836, to Miss Rath Ann Winslow of Fal- 
mouth, who died in Bethel, March 28, 1849, 
and second in 1849 to Miss Susannah Web- 
ber Stevens. He has children by both 
wives. He received the honorary degree 
of A. M. from Waterville College in 1842, 
and the same from Bowdoinin 1868. He is 
still vigorous for a man of his years, and is 
engaged in teaching a High School in Mi- 
lan, N. H. He has a fine homestead at 
Bethel, where his family resides, and which 
in the thirty and more years that he has 
lived upon it, he has embellished with fruit 
and ornamental trees, rendering it one of 
the most attractive residences in that 
charming village. He also has a small out- 
lying farm, which he keeps in a high state 
of productiveness. 


SAMUEL P. BENSON. 


Hon. Samuel Page Benson, whose name 
to the circular we a ee shows him 
to have becn one of the first proprietors of 
the FARMER, was the son of Dr. ae Ben- 
son, who came to Win hrop from Middle- 
boro, andof Sarah Page, his wife, of Ken- 
sington, N. H. He was born Nov. 28, 1804, 
graduated at Bowdoin College in 1825, and 
choosing the profession of law became emi- 
nent in bis profession. He held the various 
town offices in Winthrop, was treasurer of 
the Androscoggin and Kennebec railroad, 
Representative in the Legislature, Secreta- 
ry of State and a member of the 33d Von- 

ress. From 1859 to 1867 he resided in 
ssachusetts and had an office in Boston, 
but returned to Maine and died in Yar- 
mouth Aug. 12, 1876. He Was always in- 
terested in Agriculture, and frequently 
gave addresses before agricultural socie- 
ties. He was for many years an officer of 
Bowdoin College and rendered valuable 
services to his alma mater in various ways. 
He was twice married; first to Elizabeth, 
daughter of Dr. Ariel Mann of Hallowell, 
and second to Esther, daughter of Dr. 
Eleazer Burbank of Yarmouth. 
Evwan Woop. 

Major Elijah Wood, one of the founders 
and of the FaRWER was the son 
of He Wood of Middieboro, Mass. He 
and his Samuel were early in Win- 
and the foremost in 


throp among 
town. These two brothers were 


Wa. C. FULLER. 
The venerable Francis Fuller of Win- 





REMINISCENCES. 

The following note from our venerable 
subscriber, Z. A. Marrow, now in his 85th 
year, comes in appropriately here: 

I have noticed a difference in farming 
from boyhood. In that part of the town 
where | lived some were more discerning, 
and more successful than others. Among 
those [ will mention Benjamin and Elijah 
Fairbanks and Timothy and Stuart Foster. 
They were all model farmers, and were 

reatly interested in raising fruit. Those 
arge orchards on the Vaughan farm in Hal- 
lowell, were taken from the nursery of 
Benjamin Fairbanks. He had large and 
splendid nurseries for many years. When 
—— school in the west part of Win- 
throp, i spent an evening at Maj. Elijah 
Woods. After making enquiries in regard 
to the school, he introduced the subject of 
farming, which was his hobby. He then 
took a piece of chalk and explained to me, 
by figures on the floor, the difference of 
two farms of equal size and of equal quali- 
ty, with the exveption of a meadow on one 
of them. He was a practical farmer, and a 
man of excellent sense. He was one of 
the founders of the MAINE Farmer. His 
communications often appeared in that pa- 
per. He took great pleasure in enlighten- 
ing Others, but not more than I did in lis- 
tening to his teaching. ‘There was an agri- 
cultural society formed in Winthrop prior 
to its incorporation in 1818. ‘This society 
had a salutary effect on the minds of not a 
few young men who had obtained a smat- 
tering of education, and who began to look 
on farming as a low calling. But it did not 
cure all of them, for some, in spite of expe- 
rience, entertain that opinion still. Major 
Wood once said to my father, when speak- 
ing of this class of young men, **No man 
who has taught two or three terms of 
school is worth anything for work.” My 
father replied: **Ihat is a mistake, Major ; 
[ have a son who has taught more terms 
than that, who is as good a man to work as 
there is in this town.” ‘Ihen,” said the 
Major, **he is not human.” ‘The starting 
of the MAINE FARMER and agricultural so- 
cieties gave an impulse to farming that in- 
fluenced young men to realize that ‘the 
profit of the field is for all; that the 
king himself is served by the field.” In ad- 
dition to the impulse given to young men 
by the starting of the MAINE FARMER and 
agricultural societies, there was at that 
time a deeper and more general interest in 
lyceum discussions than there had previ- 
ously been, by which means knowiedge in- 
creased, which Bacon said ‘is power.” It 
is an indisputable fact that the more know!l- 
edge a man has of his profession, the bet- 
ter he can discharge the duties of it. ‘The 
most successful farmers are those who have 
the most practical knowledge of that sci- 
ence. And the more practical knowledge 
a man has, the better he will like it. Among 
the many men who have been deeply inter- 
ested inthe MAINE FARMER and agricul- 
tural societies from the start, | will name 
Francis Fuller, Nathan Fuster and John 
Brainard. ‘These men, since I have been a 
citizen of East Winthrop, which is 33 years, 
have been practical farmers, influential 
men, readers of agricultural papers and 
prominent members of the Kennebec Agri- 
cultural Society. Z. A. MARROW. 


SUMMING UP. 

The MAINE FARMER now ranks among 
the oldest agricultural papers of the coun- 
try and during the half centary of its exis- 
tence, it has witnessed the failure of hun- 
dreds which have had only an ephemeral 
existence and died for the lack of support. 
In this State the FARMER has largely had 
the field to itself. Neutral in politics, and 
unsectarian, nothing has ever been permit- 
ted to go into its columns that could not 
with safety and propriety be read by the 
young. Itisa whole paper for the farm- 
er’s family, and many families rely upon it 
for their news as well as for their agricul- 
tural intelligence and instruction, and in 
view of the influence which a paper exerts 
under such circumstances, both editors and 
publishers bave always felt and still feel 
that they have a weighty responsibility 
resting upon them, and they feel the need 
of aid from every well-wisher of the wel- 
fare of the community ; aid from those who 
love improvement, revere truth and virtue, 
and delight in disseminating useful inform- 
ation among the people. 

As to the course of the Farmer in the 
future, we need add but little to what we 
have frequently said. The past mustina 
great measure speak forus. We have al- 
ways believed a certain degree of modesty 
to be becoming in any one who has occas- 
ion to refer to his business whatever it may 
be. We shall strive in the future as in the 
past to make the FARMER useful and ac- 
ceptable to the farmers of Maine. We 
claim to be the organ and the advoeate of 
the tillers of the soil, and we know person- 
ally of the rugged character of labor upon 
the farm. We knew it before the days of 
improved agricultural implements, when it 
was a far different thing from what it now 
is. The use of the shovel, the spade, the 
scythe, the hoe, the plow and the sickle 
have been as familiar to us as the pen. We 
also know of the.amenities of farm life, and 
that they are by no means to be despised. 
Based upon our personal knowledge of the 
good farmer in his home and upon his 
farm, we believe him tw be at the same time 
the most independent and the happiest of 
our citizens; we have tried in the past and 
shall continue our efforts in the future to 
encourage the farmer, to magnify his call- 
ing and to make him contented with his lot. 

The leading feature of this paper has 
ever been its communications from practi- 
cal farmers,and in this connection we 
would express our thanks to our able corps 
of correspondents, including, of course, 
those ladies who have so nobly and intelli- 
gently sustained their department. We 
trust that these favors may be continued 
and that new contributors may be added to 
the list. ‘There is much, altogether too much 
of light and trashy reading published in 
this our day, and its baneful influence upon 
society is everywhere seen and felt. The 
best way to counteract its influence is to 
encourage the reading of better books, bet- 
ter periodicals and better papers. We can 
truthfully say in this connection, that it 
has ever been our aim to publish nothing 
in this paper which has had a bad tendency 
or conveys an immoral idea. 


In the future, as in the past, topics will 
be discussed both from a scientific and 
practical standpoint, and such improve- 
ments in farm work and practice as appear 
to us to have real merit, will be duly 
chronicled. We rejoice in the progress of 
the half century, and as we step over the 
threshold we have faith that the next fifty 
years will witness still greater. And dur- 
ing the year to come we trust that a more 
general spread of agricultural and mechan- 
ical knowledge will be demanded and re- 
ceived by the producing classes, and that 
each and every one, while he attentively 
regards the suggestions of others, and ap- 
propriates whatever of truth may be ad- 
vanced, will also be willing to give frankly 
and freely the results of his or her own ex- 
perience and observation, in order that the 
common stock of knowledge may be in- 
creased and the general good promoted. 





